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MARTYRS. 


JOHN HUSS. 


‘*TgLL me more about martyrs,” said William to his 
mother, as he took his seat by her one evening not long 
after she had told him of the Hebrew mother and her 
seven sons. 

‘*[ have,” replied his mother, “‘ been reading again 
the history of John Huss on purpose that I might relate 
it to you, for I think the more we know of the good and 
great men who have lived and died for what they con- 
sidered truth, the more we love truth, and the more wil- 
ling are we to_suffer for it, if needs be.” 

*¢ Who was John Huss, mother ?”’ 

y ‘¢ He was one of the first of the reformers.” 
‘¢ Were not Luther and Calvin reformers, mother ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, it was from the life and writings of Luther that 
is dated what we call the Reformation.” 

VOL. V. ] 
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MARTYRS. 


** Will you tell me, mother, just what you mean by a 
reformer ?” 

** To reform,” replied his mother, “is to correct what 
is wrong, and any one who tries to correct any great 
public wrong may be called.a reformer. Luther bold- 
ly and successfully opposed the abuses of the Romish 
Church, so the Reformation is mainly attributed to him ; 
he protested against the absurd doctrines and wicked 
doings of the Catholic Church at that time, so his follow- 
ers were called protestants. The truth is however that 
the seeds of the Reformation were sown long before 
Luther appeared. Wycliffe in England, Huss in Bohe- 
mia, Gerson in France, Arnold of Brescia, and others, 
commenced the work of reform in the Christian Church 
a century before Luther appeared. Bunt I have promised 
to tell you the beautiful story of the life and death of 
John Huss. A few words however I must say about the 
state of the Church at the time he lived. ‘The Catholic 
Church was divided against itself. The French and 
Italians each one insisted upon the right of choosing a 
pope ; so the French cardinals chose one pope and the 
Italian cardinals another, so that at that time, instead of 
one pope they had two. Now as the decisions of the 
great head of the Church were considered infallible, 
there was something very ridiculous in the thought of two 
popes reigning at the same time. At last the Christian 
world was in such confusion in consequence of this ab- 
surdity that the two churches, the French and Italian, 
held a grand council and deposed both the popes ‘and 
elected another pope ; but the reigning popes would not 
submit ; they chose to think they were divinely commis- 
sioned, and each one called himself the pope, and held 
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his court accordingly ; and. of course issued bulls, and 
granted pardons and played the pope : so now there were 
three popes instead of two, Both of these popes used 
what power he had for selfish and wicked purposes, and 
thinking men began to doubt whether either of them was 
the infallible representative of the perfect and holy Being 
»whose servant and vicegerent he pretended to be. Some 
who were able to read the Scriptures, for they were not 
then translated into any modern language, began to'read 
them for themselves; others looked into their own 
minds to find what was plainly written there and com- 
pare what was called religion with the law which they 
found imprinted on their own hearts; in short men be- 
gan to use their own reason, that dangerous enemy to a 
selfish and bigoted church. 

This gives you some imperfect idea of the state of the 
so called Christian world, and the church, which _perse- 
cuted and at last murdered John Huss. It was in Bohe- 
mia under the reign of Charles fourth, in the year 1378, 
that John Huss was born, in a small town called Hussineth, 
from which place he took his name. His parents, it is, 
said, were poor peasants, which of course means people 
who labored with their hands, but they resolved to give 
their son what was better than riches, a good education, 
knowing that come what would to him, sound knowledge 
would be a blessing to him. 

Huss finished his preparatory studies at Praschalitz, a 
town near his birthplace. Before this time he lost his 
father, and the charge of this great and good man was 
left to his mother. Well was it for mankind that his 
mother was true to the highest interests of her son: she 
left her little home to go herself with her noble boy to 
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Prague where he was to obtain his degree. And the 
history relates that on the journey thither she took a cake 
and a goose with-her asa present to the rector of the 
university. On the way the goose, which was alive, 
escaped, and the poor widow was so much grieved at the 
loss that she thought it was a sign of evil to her and her 
son, and she stopped on her journey and prayed to God 
for a blessing on her poor orphan boy, and then went on 
her journey dejected and fearful. 

It seems to me that I can see this poor mother with her 
son the pride and joy of her soul, on her lonely journey, 
kneeling by the roadside, under the shadow of some of 
the glorious mountains of their native country, pouring 
forth a prayer of anxious and humble trust to Him who 
seeth all things and who heareth the faintest accents of 
the heart, and to whose omniscient eye the holy life and 
the cruel death of the heroic boy were present. 

Not much seems to be known of the youthful days of 
Huss. He was remarkable for his fervent piety and a lofty 
enthusiasm which was prophetic of his future character. 
One anecdote is related of him which pleased me much. 

One winter evening he had been sitting by the fire 
reading of the martyrdom of St. Laurence, and _ his 
imagination was so much excited by the narration that he 
thrust his hand into the flames. One of his fellow 
students who was sitting by him, pulled his hand out of 
the fire, and asked him what he put it there for, and what 
tempted him to do such a thing; he replied, “1 was only 
trying how much of the tortures of this holy man I might 
be able to endure.” 

All accounts of Huss represent him as remarkable for 
modesty, for exemplary morality, for a self-denying and 
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irreproachable life. He was an acute and eloquent 
reasoner, and possessed a great power over language ; 
but it is said his pale and melancholy countenance, his 
gentleness, his affability to all, even the most insignificant 
persons, persuaded more than the greatest eloquence. 
Huss made rapid progress in his studies; in due time he 
took orders, or as we express it, entered the ministry, and 
became celebrated for his learning: and talents. His 
good reputation reached the ears of the queen Sophia, 
the wife of king Wenceslaus, who had -succeeded his 
father, king Charles, and she selected Huss for her con- 
fessor. Huss made many powerful friends through his 
own merit and the power of the queen. He preac 

in the chapel of Bethlehem. This was in the year 1404; 
he was now just thirty-one years of age, and from this 
time began his true celebrity. E. L. F. 


[To be continued. } 





THE DO-NOTHINGS. 


To all my very large and widely spread family—to all my re- 
latives in the most remote degree who may partake of my 
infirmity, this letter is addressed. 


BELONG to the family of Faineants (Do-nothings) ; a 
f1c,t which I reached the age of fifteen without even sus- 
peffsting. I thought I did a great deal; at any rate, 1 was 
always tired and exhausted. But a school examination 
approached, and my confidence in. myself, like the gas 
VOL. V. 
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from an ill-made balloon, oozed away, and nothing was 
left but gauze and tatters. I encouraged myself by re- 
collecting that I had generally gone to recitation, that 1 
had sometimes answered a question correctly, that I had 
not been absent from school very often; and I should 
perhaps have succeeded in lulling the voice of conscience, 
had not a striking dream revealed to me my real self, 
and made of me a new being. 

Dreams are one of the modes in which a Divine Provi- 
dence admonishes. That low whisper of truth which we 
stun and drown in the day, makes itself heard at night, 
when the will is dormant, and paints terrible characters 
on the wall of our fancy. 

I dreamed | was in the kingdom of the shades. There 
sat the three judges whom nought can escape. Before 
them were the culprits, who, strange to say, were all 
young,and many of them my schoolmates. The walls 
of the apartment, also, oddly enough, had the appearance 
of my old school-room. They were covered with draw- 
ings, and with designs after the manner of Retsch. 

On the wall behind the judges was sketched a group of 
girls of sixteen, in careless, indolent attitudes, just glan- 
cing at some diagrams. Each of these diagrams illus- 
trated some department of study. In one I discerned 
triangles and circles; in another, outlines of land and 
sea; in one were rocks and fossil animals, spoils of a 
. former age; in another, I saw elephants, whales, and a 
confused heap of the wonders of the animal kingdom. 
In another was an infinite variety of plants. All, to be 
sure, were on a very small scale, and small they appear- 
ed to the eyes of these young ladies, for they scarcely 
deigned to glance at them. 
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But on another part of the same wall was a very dif- 
ferent picture. The same young ladies, now ten years 
older, were looking back with wistful glances at these 
diagrams, which loomed up and _ filled the whole vision. 
Some of these ladies were not alone ; but were surround- | 
ed by vain and frivolous associates. One, by chance, 
had fallen in with a more cultivated companion, but she 
seemed terribly at a loss what to say, or how to listen 
with a good grace. Those who were alone appeared to 
be heartily tired of themselves; their little stream of 
natural thought soon ran dry, and there was no fountain 
whence to fill it. 

The wall on the left of Rhadamanthus was covered 
with sketches of these same girls in after life. One was 
contending with a troop of noisy boys, each armed with 
a Latin Grammar, or Viri Rome. The spirit appeared 
to be good in the boys, but the heads were thick. 
‘“* Mother,” cried one, “* what is the logical predicate ?” 
** Mother, what is the future participle passive of proficis- 
cor?” ‘Mother I got a mark to-day; you told me 
wrong,” screamed a third. The poor mother, stunned 
and confused, stammered, with a sigh, that “she had 
forgotten all her Latin; she never was a good Latin 
scholar, but she always “ got along.” 

Here was a poor aunt, the victim of a younger troop 
of tyrants; for children have keen eyes ; they soon take 
the depth of shallow waters. One teazed to know “ how 
long before the Deluge, Troy was burnt ?”’ Another asked 
‘“‘ in what part of Greece, was Rome ?”’ A third inquired 
the French for a goose-cap. Another had her entirely 
at a stand, as to whether odd and even numbers 
added would make an odd er an even number; while 
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one little fellow fresh from the primer, was making up 
his mouth to ask her to spell Aisle, the path in a church. 
On this whole wall was nothing but disorder,—incompe- 
tency,—fruitless régret. 

But on the opposite wall were portrayed the active, 
yet peaceful lives of those who had prepared themselves 
for life. Here were the blessed homes, where the mo- 
ther, instead of grasping the reins of authority now and 
then with an unsteady hand, sits in the centre, and all 
moves round her harmonious, because she is so great ; 
while she returns the caresses of the infant, she sets one 
little head right in the intricacies of Latin, and makes a 
dark problem lucid to another. There also were those 
most sought for—whom the wisest wished to converse 
with—whom all loved and admired. There was the 
favorite aunt welcomed with shouts of joy, because she 
had always something to tell ; and why ?>—the chambers 
of her brain were not empty. ‘That harvest she began 
to garner early. 

But I must not delay so long over the mere walls. 
The shades advanced up the centre of the room to the 
throne of the judges. Here a book was given to each, 
from which she was obliged to read aloud. In it were 
recorded all her thoughts and deeds. Some of the leaves 
were of gold, and the lines written in characters of light. 
Others were of thinnest gauze. I observed that no 
book had all its leaves of gold, nor was there one which 
was all vanity. If there was gold enough to redeem the 
emptiness, the soul passed to the right; otherwise, it 
passed to the lefi among those, who, by ages of effort, gain 
for themselves that temper of mind, which a few years 
of active effort would have won for them on earth. 
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The first shade which approached Minos received from 
him an immense volume, at which she seemed not at all 
surprised, for it was very evident that she had a very 
comfortable opinion of her own deserts. She opened 
it and, as she was commanded, began to read aloud. 

“‘ Item—Quarter of an hour getting seated in my 
desk. 

Item—Looked at the sum and thought it difficult. 

Item—Filled my bottle. 

Item—Washed my slate. 

Item—Tried the sum and could not do it. ‘Thought 
it was the fault of my pencil. 

Item—Sharpened the pencil. 

Item—Had the sum explained. Ciphering hour was 
over, and I forgot the sum before the next day. 

Item—Looked at my Latin lesson; thought it hard ; 
asked a friend to learn it with me. She said she would 
in a few minutes. The few minutes proved to be a quar- 
ter of an hour, during which I acquired from my other 
neighbor considerable information concerning—nothing. 

Item—Studied the Latin till I was called to recite 
Poetry. 

{tem—Tried to say Poetry, and knew it, but could not 
remember the first word ; remembered, however, that I 
had brought an excuse. Went back to my seat and found 
my friend had finished her Latin, and begun her Astrono- 
my. Thought 1 would study Astronomy too, and let the 
Latin go. ‘Thought there was not time for both. 

Item—Found I did not know which way the earth mo- 
ved, because I had missed the last two lessons. Forgot- 
ten what an ellipse is; no wonder—it is a year since I 
studied Geometry. Learnt all the lesson wrong thinking 
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a tangent was a diameter. Got into a great puzzle about 
the moon’s motion, and could not recite nor understand a 
word the teacher said. After Astronomy, began to dust 
out my desk and put it in order. Teacher asked why I did 
not write exercises? Said I thought there was so little 
time it was not worth while ; was putting my desk in or- 
der, and new covering my books. Had to begin my ex- 
ercises ; got puzzled at the first word ; never can remem- 
ber whether the French for horses is cheveux or chevaux. 
My dictionary has no English part. Borrowed one from 
a girl three rows back. Looked ever so long for Horses 
in the French part—asked my neighbor, I had just found 
it when the bell rang for dismissal.” 

Sir, said the reader as she finished the page, this can- 
not be my book. 

Pardon me, madam, he replied—as in the other world 
by means of light the features of the face are made to 
engrave themselves even to the minutest wrinkle, so in 
this does the life write itself down without a possibility of 
error. But, expostulated she, I studied hard sometimes— 
I used to be tired and long for rest. Madam, said he, all 
your gains whether of heart or intellect are recorded in 
that book. 

She turned the leaves—and it was as when the poor 
African turns heaps and heaps of barren sand for the 
precious grains which reward his toil. 

Much crest-fallen, the damsel retired to the left, fortu- 
nate in that she had an eternity to redeem those wasted 
hours. 

Almost before she disappeared the next comer took her 
place. She had restlessly pushed forward, and had 
elbowed away those before her, who had yielded in the 
hope of being sooner rid of her. 
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She received her book with great unconcern, and I 
believe would never have had perseverance to read it 
through but for Minos’ severe command. At this she 
became serious, and read— 

Found my slate—could not find my Arithmetic— 
somebody must have taken it— Remember I have left it 
at home— 

Item—Borrowed another book. 

ltem—Borrowed a sponge. 

ltem—Borrowed a slate-pencil and lost it. 

Item—Went again to borrow another. 

Item—Forgot where I was ciphering, and went to ask 
the teacher—Meanwhile slate fell down—What a noisy 
slate. 

Item—Felt cold and went to sit by the fire. 

Item—Did one sum and part of another. 

Item—Felt too hot and had a headache—Never can 
cipher when I have a headache. 

Item— Went to ask where the Geometry lesson ended. 

Item—Found I had learned the wrong lesson, and 
missed the recitation. 

Item—Went to ask where the Latin lesson began. 

Item—Went again to ask S. to learn it with me. 

Item—Went down stairs for some water—Lost half 
the recitation in Latin while I was gone. 


The third damsel read in this manner :—Got up late 
in the morning and in bad humor—Had to breakfast 
alone, which I hate—Dawdled over my breakfast in 
hepes sister would come down—Heard the clock strike 
nine and remembered I had a French lesson to learn be- 
fore school. Item—Lost a quarter of an hour finding 
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my India-rubbers and umbrella—Reached school just as 
ciphering hour was over—Found I had forgotten my 
French book—could not borrow one all over school. 
Read my Geology not very carefully because I thought 
I should not stay to say it—Did stay to say it, and was 
terribly mortified to know nothing at all about it—-Heard 
Geography read, thinking all the time about the Polka— 
could not answer a question—Never could learn from 
hearing any body else read—Tried my Latin exercises—— 
Don’t believe they do me a bit of good——-Never could 
Jearn from writing and grubbing in a Grammar. 

A fourth read thus :—Got puzzled about Decimals just 
as I was finishing them—Don’t see the use of decimals— 
Had to go back to Discount—-Had not done Discount for 
a month——Had forgotten all about it—Never shall under- 
stand the difference between interest -and discount— 
Went back to Compound Multiplication—Never can re- 
member the tables—Why can’t all the world use Federal 
Money--Put back to Fractions—Never could see the 
difference between 5-11 and 11-5—Was put back to 
Long Division—Forgotten how to manage a division 
larger than nine—Had to do the sum of the snail who 
climbed up one foot by day, and fell back two by night. 

Item—Began my Latin lesson—looked dreadful hard— 
Put it off till I should feel less tired—Looked at Arnott, 
thought it worse, read it once but did not understand it— 
Learned my French all but looking out the words— 
Learned to construe the first sentence in Latin—Studied 
the Arnott a little more—thought I would rather learn it 
after recess—began the lessons for day after tomorrow— 
Wrote a copy for Saturday. 
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To judge from the amount of her recorded conver- | 
sation, the next comer must have been the most enter- 
taining of companions, or her neighbors were much 
to be pitied ; yet from the specimens she read I could 
not think much of her choice of topics. ‘The latest pat- 
tern for rug-work ; the last new purse; new uniform ; 
new fashion, or new engagement; interspersed with 
much minor gossip, ee on 

Some seemed to have a singular difficulty in keeping 
up their hair, and sometimes they required the aid of one, 
nay two, three or more friends to subdue some stubborn 
braid or some unruly curl, or bow... Then there was a 
formal introduction to each new locket, bracelet, or 
breast-pin ; nay, ribbons and cuffs sometimes stood on 
ceremony and strutted their little hour. | 

Some relieved the monotony of gritting slate-pencils 
by sharpening lead-pencils. Occasionally they wrung 
the neck of a quill, or upset an inkstand, and then what 
an extraordinary outbreak of sympathy from all who 
were near the scene of the disaster! what a voluntary 
contribution of paper and sponges! what a heroic sacri- 
fice of frocks, aprons and fingers ! 

Some were afflicted with an incessant thirst.. I am 
persuaded that the haymakers under a July sun, and the 
Bedouins of the desert know nothing compared to the 
thirst of these sufferers. And as our forefathers could 
aot begin, carry on or end a feast without drinking 
success to their exploits, and joy to their friends, so these 
young ladies could not begin, continue nor close a lesson 
without quenching ‘their thirst. But they drank, not 
success but failure to their lessons, not joy but bitter dis- 
appointment to their friends. 
VOL. V. 2 
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A few led a sort of Siamese twin existence ; their 
lives were so bound up in one another, that each one felt 
wounded when called upon to use her separate dowry of 
intelligence.. 

Others had a sixth sense which pre-admonished them 
of the bell for dismissal. They fled at it like spirits when 
the cock crows; nay, I have seen them plume their 
wings to prepare for flight at first scent of morning air. 

Some had an intermitting headache. Others had an un- 
intermitting one, and the fits came on most unfortunately 
for their progress. Headache (I should suppose) must 
have been an epidemic in the region they inhabited, it 
figured so largely in their pages. ‘They considered it an 
all sufficient excuse for standing still and ceasing to live. 
They did not consider that a being who has upwards of 
two hundred bones in his body and so many delicate 
organs cannot expect all of these to be in a perfectly 
healthy state all the time, and that the All-wise disci- 
plines and developes the soul by means of a weak and 
ailing body. A soul in a robust body insensible to pain 
would be oppressed, as delicate flowers are smothered 
with the rank luxuriance of a tropical forest. 

Some there were who were always sleepy; but on in- 
quiry theirs was not the slumber of the overtasked fac- 
tory child who gladly catches sleep standing at the wheel 
she turns, all her waking hours. Some said they should 
have exerted themselves more had the weather not been 
so hot; others said they should have studied more had it 
not been so cold. Yet all of these came from the same 
country, a climate which has produced the most energetic 
races, and the most distinguished men; which is cold 
enough to rouse the intellect, yet warm enough to give 
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some play to the affections and graces of life. Of those 
whose leaves were chiefly golden I shall say but susie 
since my object is to warn. 

Some there were, a few, whose books seemed all of 
gold. Yet near the beginning human frailty had inwo- 
ven a few vain leaves. Some came forward modestly, 
protesting they never could accomplish any thing. These 
Minos with a smile motioned to the side of the blest. 

Some of the leaves were covered with a peculiarly 
warm rosy light. This was an emblem of the love and 
kindness with which the girls had bathed all they had 
met in life. The time, lost as they feared, welcoming 
strangers and relieving the perplexed, was gained ; for 
one of these rosy leaves cancelled two vain ones. 

But I will not tire my dear family, with the particulars 
of this wonderful dream ; its greatest miracle was per- 
haps the change it wrought in me. Like most visions it 
broke off abruptly, and I will follow its example ; cor- 
dially inviting all who read it, to change, as I have done, 
their name and nature. 

ERNESTINE BORN FAINEANTE. 
C. 
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BY THE HONORABLE MRS. NORTON. 





TueErr innocent faces open like a book, 
Full of sweet prophecies of coming good ; 
And we, who pore thereon with loving look, 
Read what we most desire, not what we should— 
Even that which suits our own ambition’s mood. 
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The scholar sees distinction promised there— 

~ ‘The soldier, ‘laurels in the field of blood— 
The merchant, venturous skill .and trading fair ; 
‘None readof broken hope, of failure, of despair. 


Nor even cana parent's gaze behold 
Defect of nature as a stranger doth 

For these, (with judgment true, severe and cold,) 
Mark the ungainly step of heavy sloth— 
Coarseness of features, tempers éasy wroth ; 

But those with dazzled hearts such errors spy 
(A halo of indulgence circling both :) 

The plainest child a stranger passes by 

Shows lovely to the sight of some enamored eye. 


The mother looketh from her latticed pane, 

. Her children’s voices echoing swect and clear, 

With merry leap and bound her side they gain, 
Offering their wild field-flowers ; all are dear, 
Yet still she listens with an absent ear ; 

F or while the strong and lovely round her press, 
A halt uneven step sounds drawing near ; 

And all she leaves that crippled child to bless, 

Holding him to her heart with cherishing caress. 


Want of attraction this love cannot mar ; 
Years of rebellion cannot blot it out : 
The prodigal, returning from afar, 
Still finds a welcome, given with song and shout ; 
The father’s hand, without reproach or doubt, 
Clasps his, who caused them all such bitters fears ; 
The mother’s arms encirele him about ; 
That long dark course of alienated years, 
Marked only by a burst of reconciling tears. 


{ Manchester Guardian. 
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THE BUNCH OF FLOWERS. 


4 TALE TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF MADAME SCHOPENHAUER, 




























Fare thee well! my five and thirtieth birth-day, with 
thy hollow-hearted wishes and festive entertainments, in 
which people pretended to honor me, who cared not 
whether I lived or died. Thank heaven, thou art past 
and I am at length alone. 

How different it was fifteen years ago! How different 
was my life, how different my feelings. Ah! then the 
earth around me was so rich, and all upon it was.so glo- 
rious, so blooming, so beautiful! Since that time, the 
world has lavished on me far more than I had any right 
to expect from it, though by birth I was one of the favor- 
ed children of fortune; and it has also left me what I 
value far more than all the rest—my heart, just as it was, 
still preserving in its inmost shrine, with its ancient fidel- 
ity, all the sacred images which adorned my youthful 
years; and among the most brilliant gifts which fortune 
has showered upon me, I have never once been tempted 
to forget a simple bunch of flowers. 

Then indeed, I was a frolicsome, almost wild, lad. My 
life was without a care. Sometimes our bold youthful 
spirits carried me and my gay companions almost too far. 
Many a wild prank which rather exceeded the bounds 
of propriety, was executed by us as soon as thought of, 
and many a whimsical jest which injured no one serious- 
ly, was perpetrated ‘by our insolence. Still, at bottom, 
we were honest and well disposed ; our hearts beat loy-_ 
VOL. V. 2* 
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ally for king and country, and in feeling and purpose we 
were brave youths, pure as gold. 

My room-mate, my special friend, my all in all, was 
named Frederick; he was the son of a poor village 
schoolmaster, and i of a wealthy nobleman, but what was 
that to us? Among brave students like ourselves, wealth 
and rank went for nothing ; what belonged to one, belong- 
ed to wll; the rich gave what they had, and the poor 
took’ what they wanted.” There were no words about the 
matter ; it ‘was understood asa thing of course: among 
brethren, and brethren we all weré, all standing for one, 
and one for all. - Ah’! it'was a precious season. Frede- 
rick was thus drawn towards me; and I was grateful for 
being allowed to‘ assist him. 

Even now, I can see him before me, a beautiful, tall, 
slender youth, with fair locks and charming blue eyes, 
revealing his whole soul and flashing fire, when he was 
contriving some bold scheme and communicating it to us 
with ‘glowing eloquence, while we pledged our words 
to help him. At such times, nothing in life, art or science 
seemed unattainable to us: Frederick’s beautiful enthu- 
siasm ‘always raised our hopes and plans and purposes 
to a higher pitch, and we promised ‘upon our ‘honor to 
spare neither time nor pains in theirexecution. | Eleva- 
ted then by otir own ‘rash’ vows, we fancied that we had 
already attained to whatever was remotely possible, since 
we had had the courage to take it into contemplation. 
Frederick was our pride, our leader; the strong pillar 
which raised and sustained us, the firm band which encir- 
cled and united us all together in concert. True, gentle, 
noble spirit! still can see thee with thine inseparable 
companion, the guitar, under thine arm. Thy little songs, 
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the easy effusions of a happy moment, to which thy full- 
toned voice and thine unaffected sensibility lent an inimi- 
table charm, still sound again before my soul. 

One evening, we had been enjoying a high frolic. One 
of our fraternity had been summoned home, and we had 
accompanied him a little way until the mail-coach took 
him up. We were now sitting in the public house, where 
we had given him a farewell treat, and we were drown- 
ing our regret at parting from him in a bowl of punch. 
Frederick was giving expression to our sentiments: in ver- 
ses which. he improvised at the moment, and which we 
set to music in the same expeditious manner and sang in 
full chorus.. A loud cry in the street interrupted our 
amusements; we ran to the window and saw an uncom- 
monly neat pretty young damsel, indeed more properly, a 
child, at most, not more than fifteen years old, chased by a 
student, who was trying to snatch from her a large bunch 
of flowers which she was carrying in her hand. That 
we should make a rush from the house and form a ring 
round her, was in our excited state, a matter of course. 
Like a frighted bird, she saw herself hemmed in on every 
side ; but the moment she became aware of my presence 
she dropped her flowers, cried aloud and called me by 
name, ‘*My Lord Baron, help me, stand by me, protect 
me.”’- At the same time, she stretched out her little hands 
towards me with engaging artlessness, and added, half 
weeping, with eyes full of tears, “* You who were always 
such a good young gentleman, will not suffer a poor girl 
to be treated so.” 

Her appeal to me and the soft tones of her entreating 
voice restored me in‘an instant to sobriety. 1 forbade 
my friends to teaze the poor child any longer. Frede- 
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rick assisted me in pacifying her, and diverted the atten- 
tion of the party to some other nonsense which occurred 
to him at the moment. 1 threw to the girl her rescued 
nosegay, to which she seemed to attach so much impor- 
tance ; and laughing and singing we returned whence we 
came, while the damsel without once looking behind, ran 
away as fast as her pretty little feet could carry her. 

When I opened my door the next day, I found a beau- 
tiful bunch of flowers fastened on the outside ; as far as 
I could remember, it was composed of just such flowers 
as those I had rescued the day before, and the half for- 
gotten adventure of the preceding evening was again 
vividly present before me. Every morning now brought 
me a similar, silent flower thank-offering ; my curiosity 
was excited by it, and I wished to learn more concerning 
the amiable giver. My hostess, a very worthy burgher 
dame, of whom I made inquiries, told me without reserve 
that the pretty maiden was named Rose—that she was 
the only child of a very skilful gardener, who lived quite 
near my lodgings, and was besides, her own god-daugh- 
ter, and a constant comfort to her. Indeed, she had so 
much to tell that was good and pleasant about Rose and 
her family, that I wished much to visit them and make 
some little return for the many flower presents which I 
had received. 

Having sat over my book one day until I was quite 
tired, the evening being very inviting, and Frederick, the 
constant companion of my walks, not at home, I went 
over to visit the gardener’s family. The door of the neat 
little home stood open, together with that of a large room 
at the entrance ; I went in without ceremony, and stood 
surprised, I might almost say enraptured, in the midst of 
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a little idyl-scene of still life, which was to me infinitely 
attractive; the old fashioned furniture, polished like a 
looking-glass, upon which not a'speck of dust was to be 
seen ; the small obliquely hanging looking-glass, with its 
broad black rim and the house and garden almanac sus- 
pended from it; every thing in the apartment, though so 
simple as almost to border on poverty, still looked in the 
highest degree comfortable, neat, and even ornamental. 
In the centre of the room, on the family table made of 
walnut wood, a parti-colored Tyrolese table-cloth was 
smoothly spread, upon which were arranged small bas- 
kets, filled with flowers and freshly gathered garden ber- 
ries. The snéw-white curtains, carefully laid in folds, were 
tied with blue silk bows, so as not to intercept the sun- 
light from the exotics which were placed on the window- 
shelves ; and in the corner stood peacefully side by side, 
two ornamented spinning wheels, for the mother and 
daughter. I thought I recognised that of Rose, by the 
handsome rose-colored ribbands with which the flax was 
entwined. The bees attracted by the rays of the setting sun, 
were humming in and out of the window ; and flaunting 
butterflies were sailing round, caressing on their course 
the beauteous offspring of foreign climates, which here : 
proudly separated from common garden flowers, bloomed 
like princesses in ‘distinguished seclusion from ‘their — 
equals. 1 stood as it were enchanted, and seemed to be 
inhaling heaven’s peace, here visibly diffused as it were 
amid the fragrance of the honeysuckles and sweetbriars, 
which came in from the garden. 

Just then, the gardener entered, a friendly man and still 
active, and with him his wife ; both of them loaded with 
greens of all sorts, which they were about to arrange for 
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the market next day, in clean baskets kept for the pur- 
pose. They both instantly knew me, and called me by 
name, kindiy bidding me welcome. The father ex- 
pressed himself as greatly pleased at having at last an 
opportunity to thank me for the protection I had recently 
afforded to his daughter. ‘‘ We seldom let our girl go 
out alone,” added the mother, “ at least, so late in the 
evening ; but on that day we could not refuse her the 
pleasure of carrying with her own hands a nosegay to 
Mademoiselle Meier, for her wedding day, because she 
had always been so kind to her, and had chatted with her 
through many an evening hour when she had come to 
the garden to buy flowers. There were two pomegra- 
nate blossoms in it, the first of the season, and these 
Rose had been particularly anxious to carry, because 
those flowers usually bring good luck to young brides. 

It just then occurred to me, that the pomegranate had 
never been missing in my bouquet. In the mean while 
Rose came running in at the door ; as soon as she saw me 
she screamed, and let a whole harvest of flowers which 
she had been carrying in her snow-white apron, drop on 
the floor, whether from terror, or pleasure, or both, I do 
not know. ; 

Rose and I stooped down to pick up the flowers; the 
father and mother at my request went on with their work, 
sorting the greens, and 1 sat down by Rose, handing to 
her the flowers, which she tyed in bunches, and help- 
ing her to arrange them in the baskets; a pleasant occu- 
pation which brought us nearer together. At last Rose 
commenced the most unrestrained childish prattle, which 
- amused me extremely. She told me with bewitching 
naivete, that her god-mother, with whom I boarded, was 
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always praising me and my friend for our orderly beha- 
vior, especially me, and had told her a great many times 
how good and industrious | was and how kind to the poor ; 
that I was not like the rest, especially ; here Rose 
suddenly stopped and blushed, and blushed again, as if 
frightened at her own words. For one moment, the little 
girl was converted into the timid maiden, but it did not 
last long, and she began to prattle again quite at her ease, 
with the most engaging unconsciousness. Nothing could 
be imagined more lovely and enchanting than Rose at 
such moments. Oh how delighted [ was with this charm- 
ing flower establishment in all its frugality, but above 
all with her, the prettiest, the loveliest of the roses, 
scarcely half opened ! 

When I took leave, I was obliged to promise her and 
her parents to come again soon. I visited them often and 
always with increased satisfaction, but Rose brought me 
no more morning bouquets ; only when I had stayed away 
longer than usual, she would nod a merry good morning 
to me at my door, and this was generally followed by a 
right pleasant evening. Playing together like children, 
we gave to every flower a signification of our own, and 
invented for ourselves a language of flowers. Every 
high colored one signified good fortune, especially the 
pomegranate ; the red rose was the flower of joy, but the 
white that of mourning and severe suffering, and she 
always avoided giving itto me. In the evening when I 
went home, I must always take with me a sentimentally 
selected bouquet, in which the pomegranate and hundred- 
leafed rose were never absent. 

My former companions now often missed me from 
their circle; they began to dodge my steps and jest with 
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me upon the gardener’s daughter. Without my know- 
ledge, one of them allowed himself to cast reflections 
on her reputation, for which Frederick chastised him on 
the spot. Asa recompense, | introduced him to Rose, 
and we became a triple band. The parents received 
him as if he had in reality been my brother, and was he 
not so in mind and heart? Oh! the happy evenings we 
passed together in song and music! Delightful season 
of joy: and innocence! whither hast thou vanished, and 
what has succeeded in thy room? Gradually, I with- 
drew myself from the intercourse of my former asso- 
ciates; most of my older acquaintances had taken their 
departure, and I avoided making myself known to the new 
comers, growing more exclusively intimate than ever with 
my friend Frederick. This affair might have decidedly 
influenced my whole life, had not the war which then 
broke out, suddenly called me and my countrymen back 
to our beloved father-land. Again I clasped the hands 
of my old companions with my former affection ; the lit- 
tle alienations which before had separated us were forgot- 
ten when we took up arms, and all of us were united in 
harmony and brotherly love, for the attainment of one 
grand purpose. 

Innumerable insignificant, but indispensable arrange- 
ments, farewell visits to the professors and appointments 
with my companions, occupied my last day. Frederick, 
drawn by an irresistible impulse to the army, took his 
departure with some companions before me. 1 promised 
to set out that night, with post-horses, in order to over- 
take them in the morning; for how could I go away 
without a farewell to the joy of my young heart, without 
seeing my Rose once more ? 
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The evening had already begun to be dark, when I at 
tength entered the dear familiar room, to which I owed 
so many hours of quiet pure enjoyment. The father 
and mother were sitting pensive and thoughtful at the ta- 
ble, and looked on me with anxious affection, as on a son 
upon the eve ef a long and dangerous pilgrimage. As 
I approached them, they gave me their blessing with 
undisguised emotion. They told me that they should 
remember me in their morning and evening prayers, as 
a dear relative, and the mother privately begged me to 
make a short leave-taking. The hearty affection of the 
good people affected me deeply 5 ; Rose stood softly weep- 
ing at the window. 

When at last | was obliged to quit her, she gave me one 
more large bouquet, which she had culied for me, of the 
choicest and most splendid flowers. ‘* They are all signs 
of good fortune,” she whispered amid her warm gushing 
tears, ‘* but there is no rose among them.” 

** Yet, yet, Rose blooms forever in my heart,” I cried, 
pulling off one of the flowers from a luxuriant bush in 
the window by us, and adding it to the others. I then 
pressed the weeping girl to my heart, and sprang away 
into the carriage which was waiting for me—away into 
the wide world, and into a more important tumultuous 
life, which was never more to release me from its hold. 
Tossed by a thousand contending feelings, and moving 
on with the speed of lightning, I passed the night in 
waking dreams. As the sun arose! brought forth Rose’s 
farewell bouquet, which I had carefully preserved in one 
of the side-pockets of the carriage. Alas! it was not 
the flower consecrated to joy, not the symbol of herself, 
the red rose, which met my view. I had broken off a 
VOL. V. 3 
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white one, the rose unique, whose snow-white leaves*are 
not tinted by the slightest blush. The darkness, the sad- 
ness of our adieus and my own tears had so blinded me, 
that I had committed the ill-omened blunder whose sad 
significance I vainly attempted to evade by arguments 
derived from reason. [ could not divest myself of the 
painful recollection of my mistake, and even to this day 
when I recal it, a cold shuddering runs through me. 

And now a strange world received me ; the universal, 
imperative, overpowering call for action, demanded all 
my faculties. I must begin with joyful confidence and 
courageously fulfil whatever God, duty and my own 
heart required. But the very commencement of this 
stirring life, beautiful as imagination and my own pros- 
perous situation caused it to appear to me, occasioned at 
once an alteration only too perceptible in the long con- 
nexion which had subsisted between me and my friend, 
I was rich and a nobleman; he was poor and of lowly 
birth. As students we had never had time to think of 
this distinction between us; and now the circumstance 
which had seemed too insignificant to deserve remark, 
was the means of sundering us from one another. 

My family had taken care of me, and I soon attained 
to the rank of an officer among the volunteers. Frede- 
rick was, and continued to be, a common soldier. For- 
tune always favored me, and I had credit for bravery, 
when I was perhaps indebted only to a lucky accident for 
affording me the opportunity of distinguishing myself above 
others, who, though unnoticed, had accomplished more 
than I. I rose rapidly from one post of military honor 
to another, and my breast was decorated with different or- 
ders. I was obliged alas! from the beginning, to lose 
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siglit of my friend; we never met each other again on 
the field of glory. Born in the territory of a different 
prince, he belonged to a different army; and though I 
often tried to procure intelligence, I never succeeded in 
obtaining the least trace of him. 

It is one of the saddest, and yet most common experi- 
ences of life, that youthful intimacies between men, 
though to the fresh, inexperienced mind they may seem 
formed for eternity, so easily fall off in later years, and 
are even almost necessarily extinguished through rank, 
distance and occupation. At heart, the ancient fidelity 
may still continue, and the old man when reposing after 
life’s working-day is over, feels again his youthful warmth 
and sings, inwardly at least, his ‘* gaudeamus igitur.” 
When he reviews his old records in his easy chair at the 
fireside, pensively contemplating the names of those 
who were once united to him in the closest intimacy, and 
seeing the pale traces of their hand-writing; their ima- 
ges, long thrust back by the tumult of life, rise again un- 
bidden before him from the dark depths of oblivion. But 
the man while still continuing in full activity, amid the 
pressure of claims of honor, necessity,-and all the count- 
less obligations and crossing interests which constitute 
life, cannot return to the past with such fixedness. Ever 
driven onward, he looks not behind. 

When the war was over, I was still obliged in compli- 
ance with the wishes of my friends, to pass two years 
abroad, that | might complete my education for the social 
position which I was to occupy. Enriched with much ex- 
perience and much newly acquired knowledge, I came 
back to my father-land, where family connexions, power- 
ful friends and a large estate had already prepared the 
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way for me to a brilliant eminence, and I saw my owr 
honest endeavors for distinction richly rewarded by the 
most honorable recognition of them. I had not indeed 
forgotten my Frederick, but 1 felt no more my old longing 
for his presence ; other purposes and prospects had dri- 
ven him from my mind. It was no longer essential to 
my happiness to have him constantly near me, though it 
would have added to it, to have known that he was con- 
tented and to have contributed to his comfort. I wrote 
to his commanding officer, with whom I was acquainted ; 
but he had fallen in the struggle, as well as almost all the 
officers in the regiment, which alas! had been nearly an- 
nihilated in one fatal battle. The clergyman of Frede- 
rick’s native village, to whom I next applied by letter, 
knew nothing about his present residence ; and so I was 
at last obliged to lament him as among the many noble 
victims who, nameless and unknown, had offered up 
their lives on the battle field to God and their country. 

I did also sometimes think of my pretty flower girl ;. 
but her sweet image had somewhat faded in the hurry 
of the times. As often as I took up my pen to inquire 
after her, an unacknowledged something within, which 
} could not resist, held me back, and indeed I did not 
anxiously try to explain it to myself. 1 kept silence and 
gradually forgot her. 

At last, after many long years, all my slumbering re- 
collections were suddenly aroused. A journey on busi- 
ness carried me directly by the university where I had 
passed the happy spring-time of my-life, and the nearer 
I drew to the place—the more familiar the mountains and 
trees appeared to me—the higher and more tumultuously 
beat my heart, and ever more lively and more enchant- 
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ing rose before me the image-of those days. My sweet, 
lovely flower-maiden! Ah, I now felt how inexpressibly 
dear she had been to me! Whatever reason and wordly 
wisdom might suggest to the contrary, I could not resist 
the irrepressible desire to behold her again. My own in- 
clination had not brought me here ; accident, or rather, 
that higher destiny which directs our lot, had again pla- 
ced me in her neighborhood, and I wished nothing more 
than once again to enjoy the sight of that beautiful flow- 
er which, while yet half veiled in its bud, had formerly 
so enraptured me; and which now unfolded in full per- 
fection, must appear in all the pure bloom of the expand- 
ed blossom. Yes, I wanted only to see her, and cheer- 
fully to depart again after having renewed the sweet 
image of her loveliness, 

The flowers which at our separation I had received 
from her hand, had long since withered, and even their 
dust, which for a considerable time I had carefully pre- 
served with youthful enthusiasm, had been lost in the 
hurlyburly of war; but I still knew their names, and as 
I came to acity at afew miles distance from the universi- 
ty, I hastened to the most celebrated gardener there, and 
ordered a bunch of flowers precisely similar to those 
which I then received from Rose. The ominous rose 
unique was alone omitted, and the most splendid red rose 
which could be found, inserted in its place. I was as 
pleased as a child at being able to carry back to her, 
after so many years, her bunch of flowers preserved as 
it were by magic, unwithered. In the pleasure of the 
expected meeting, the time I had passed far away from 
her was entirely overlooked ; every thing seemed to me 
just as it was; I was again what I had been, and my 
VOL. V. 3* 
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heart danced in my breast with pleasure. I passed like 
the wind over the space which separated me from her. I 
carefully kept the flowers in my hand, thinking only of 
the joy which awaited me; and my busy fancy painted 
in a thousand ways the improved likeness ef Rose, and 
her rapturous alarm when I should stand before her with 
the well known flowersin my hand. What will she say, 
thought I, what will her good parents say? they both are 
surely still living. Perhaps she is married. ‘The hours 
flew past, I scareely myself knew how, and even sooner 
than I expected, the beautiful old towers of the city rose 
on my horizon. 

I ordered the postilion to stop before the door of the 
same public house where I saw her for the first time, 
after the farewell feast. I sprang out of the carriage 
and hastened towards her along the dear well known 
streets. Passing by the promenade which had so often 
been the theatre of the youthful pranks of myself and my 
companions, I now came in sight of the two stately old 
linden trees, which I had so often admired with her when 
sitting at evening in the garden before her door—and 
now the house, the dear, dear house !—there it stood un- 
changed, with its stone bench in front; all appeared just 
as in old times, save that the door was shut, which it 
never used to be. I pulled the bell; a stranger with a 
sullen countenance opened the door. Without speaking 
a word, I sprang past the unknown person into the room. 
A pale and evidently sick woman, with a little infant 
sleeping on her arm, slowly rose from a straw chair, and 
drew towards me to inquire what I wished. 

Good Heavens! It was my Rose, my white rose, my 
rose unique ! ’ 
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She also recognized me after a short stare of wonder. 
She knew me by the bouquet in my hand; for a deep: 
scar which I never thought of on the road, had changed 
my features. A dark hectic blush glowed at sight of me 
on her pale sunken cheek. Confusion, not pleasure, 
spoke from her strangely bright eye. 

I clasped her in my arms and to my breast—her and 
her child; my heart overflowed with pity and my eyes 
with tears. The flowers which I had brought with me 
lay scattered on the floor; it seemed as if the ruins of 
my own and of her departed happiness, mournfully look- 
ed out of them upon me. Rose made no resistance, but 
she did not return my embrace. In the days of our 
innocent happiness she often did both. Now she stood 
motionless, the speaking image of sadness. 

At this moment the door opened. A gentlemanlike, 
but apparently much worn man, came in, with a large 
bundle of papers under his arm. He started as he saw 
me; a question seemed to hover on his mournfully trem- 
bling lips, but he suppressed it and gazed on me, almost 
distrest, with dreamy eyes. I then recognized him also. 
Lord of Heaven! It was my friend, my Frederick, my 
noble, courageous, high-souled Frederick, for whose lofty 
spirit the world once seemed too narrow ; impoverished 
in hope, crushed in spirit, embittered in feelings, harden- 
ed' by an unspeakably severe fate, of which I afterwards 
with difficulty wrung from him the heart-rending parti- 
culars. 

The whole lovely flower establishment had vanished ; 
all the flowers once so carefully tended by the father 
were gone. He and his faithful help-meet had been re- 
posing for years under the green turf ; that fatal nervous. 
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fever which devastated all Germany, swept them both 
away on the same day. Poor Rose was standing alone, 
between the beloved deceased, when Frederick came to 
her with a lame arm, and a medal in his button-hole, the 
only reward of his services and all that he possessed in 
the world save his bare life. On returning from the 
army, he also found his father in the grave ; his village 
laid waste, and his little patrimony scattered and vanish- 
ed. My noble friend with brotherly interest took to him- 
self her who was so utterly desolate; but in order to do 
this effectually he offered her his hand. They had now 
been married four years. The house, with the exception 
of the apartment which her parents had formerly occu- 
pied, was rented out to strangers ; the garden had fallen 
into decay, and a farmer from abroad now cultivated 
cabbages and salad, where once the delight of poor Rose’s 
life had bloomed in the magnificence of floral splendor. 

Every thing which Frederick undertook failed; at 
every movement he was wounded on all sides by the 
million little needle-pricks of fate, under which at length 
the strongest must succumb, because they cannot be re- 
sisted with that bold defiance which invigorates and ex- 
alts a noble mind under great misfortunes. As a writer 
he labored day and night for his wife and child when— 
ah me! how little do we rich people know of all that the 
poor are obliged to do and suffer, barely to procure from 
day to day a miserable pittance for themselves and their 
families. 

** But never to have thought of me, my Frederick, how 
was that possible?” I cried, penetrated with grief. 
“Did you never once take up your pen to write to 
me ?” 
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‘“t How could I know whether I might presume to ven- 
ture ?”? answered my deeply depressed friend, in a lan- 
guid tone, with chilling coldness. 

Oh how deeply those words cut into my soul! They 
were more painful, more heart-rending than the bitterest 
accusation. 

What I attempted, how far | succeeded in again restor- 
ing to courage and happiness my impoverished friends, 
and in rescuing them from their bitter unmerited fate, I 
shall not here dwell on. When I had accomplished all, 
nothing remained to detain me there. Frederick lived by 
an employment adapted to his present capacity and 
wishes; but my white Rose was gone; peaceful and 
smiling she fell asleep, and was laid to. rest by the side 
of her parents. 

Alas, my Rose! how beautifully thy youthful image 
hovers round me at this hour! Many of thy flowers of 
good omen which thou gavest me, lovely one, at our first 
parting, have since unfolded and are unfolding daily, but 
the flower of love and joy, the red rose, is ainong them. 
no more !” L. O 





LITTLE HARRY. 


“ Morner,” said little Harry one cold morning in 
winter, “do come and see this poor boy sitting upon the 
door-step ; his clothes are all ragged and worn out: he 
is crying, and looks very miserable. May I go and ask 


what ails him 2” 
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Mrs. Neal was always glad to see that her children felt 
for the poor. ‘ Yes, my son,’ said she, ‘ go.” 

Harry ran and opened the door. ‘ Little boy,” said 
he, “ what is the matter? are you sick ?” 

** No,” said the boy, ‘ I am not sick, but my poor sis- 
ter is sick, and dying; and I have had nothing to eat 
since yesterday.” 

Harry ran into the house; he took all the bread he 
could find in the closet, and a quarter of a dollar of his 
mother’s, which lay upon the table ; and was carrying it 
to the boy. His mother, at that moment, came into the 
room. ‘* Why, Harry,” said she, ‘* what are you going 
to do with all that bread, and money of mine ?” 

**T am going to give it to the boy,” said Harry. 

** Stop, my child,” said his mother; “ this bread and 
money are not yours.” 

‘*¢ Why, mother,” said Harry, “I thought you liked to 
have me charitable to the poor !” * 

** So 1 do,” said his mother, ** and if you have anything 
of your own to give, you may go and get it; but it is not 
charity in you, to give away what does not belong to you. 
I will go and speak to the boy, and see what can be done 
for him.” 

Mrs. Neal made a great many inquiries of the boy : 
where he lived, and what he had been doing; and finding 
he was very poor and wretched, she determined to go 
home with him. She filled a basket with food for the 
well, and little niceties for the sick child ; and started off 
with him. Whenshe came to the house, and opened the 
door of the room, she started back. Never had she wit- 
nessed such poverty. It was a cellar in Broad Street: 
the floor was. covered with water, and in one corner was 
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a bed; and on it was a girl of eleven or twelve years. 
old, sick with a fever. The mother had gone out wash- 
ing to earn a few pence to buy something for her chil- 
dren: she had left a girl of seven or eight years, to take 
care of her sick sister. You have, my dear children, I 
suppose, all of you have, at one time or other, been sick : 
and you know the comfortit was, to have your mother with 
you; you know how she sat and watched you: how 
kindly she fixed and turned the pillow : and if you want- 
ed anything she was there to get it for you; and looked 
upon you so kindly that you were able to take from her 
hand even the bitter medicine the doctor had left for you. 
But this poor sick child had no mother to take care of 
her; there she lay with only her little sister: every noise 
she heard, she started and hoped it was her mother; and 
when she found it was not she, she would cover her face 
with her hands to hide her tears. Mrs. Neal went up to 
the bed and took the burning hand of the child in hers: 
she found she was sinking from exhaustion; she put a 
few drops of arrow-root into her mouth: just then the 
mother returned and brought with hera loaf of bread 
and an orange. Mrs. Neal told the woman not to leave 
home again while her child was sick; and she would see 
that she was provided with the comforts necessary in 
sickness. When Mrs. Neal returned home she found 
Harry watching for her; he wanted very much to know 
about the boy. She told him how she had found them 
and how poor they were. ‘ And now Harry,” said she, 
“tomorrow is your birth-day; and you know I have 
always made you a present; and [| had determined this 
year to give you two dollars in money, thinking that you 
might buy something to suit yourself, better than I could 
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suit you; you may do just what you please with the 
money, give it away or spend it upon yourself or keep 
it. You were going to give the poor boy money this 
morning ; I stopped you; for I do not wish you to think 
you are giving charity, when you are giving my money : 
tomorrow you will have some of your own, and if you 
deny yourself something you want, to buy the poor boy 
a pair of shoes and a cap, you will be doing a charitable 
act.” 

Harry felt very badly ; he found it was easier to give 
away his mother’s money than his own; and there was 
a beautiful green sled at a store near by, which he had 
often looked at with longing eyes, and determined that 
whenever he had money enough he would buy it. He 
had a very good sled then, but it was far inferior to the 
one he wanted. Harry’s mother watched him with great 
anxiety. She saw he was very thoughtful; he went to 
bed at night, but could not sleep: at one time he deter- 
mined to give the money to the boy ; and then he thought 
how swiftly the green sled would pass by the other boys ; 
and at last fell asleep thinking of the sled. When he 
waked up the next morning it was a fine day; the sun 
shone brightly in at the windows ; there had been a little 
snow, followed by rain, the night before ; it had cleared 
off cold ; and never was there better coasting. 

**Good morning,” said Mrs. Neal to her son as he 
entered the room, “ this is my little boy’s birth-day, and 
here is his mother’s present”: and she put into his hand 
two bright silver dollars. Harry blushed as he met his 
mother’s eye ; as soon as he had eaten his breakfast, he 
went to the store just to look at the green sled; but oh! 
the temptation was too great for him: he bought the sled, 
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paid away his two dollars, and came home drawing it 
after him. Just as he drew it up to his own door, there 
stood the poor boy, with his worn-out shoes and ragged 
straw hat. Harry was a boy of kind and strong feelings ; 
and most bitterly did he regret what he had done; he 
thought how much good the money he had expended up- 
on the sled would have done the poor boy ; how comfort- 
able it would have made him. He felt that if we would 
do good, we must be willing to sacrifice our selfish grati- 
fications ; and he felt too, how much easier it was to feed 
the boy with bread from his mother’s closet, than to give 
him money from his own pocket. 

You will perhaps hear something more of Harry at 
some future time. 0. 





SONG TO THE WATER. 


Wuere does the water spring, gladsome and bright ? 
Here in the leafy grove, 
Bubbling in lily and love : 

Born of the sunshine, upleaping to light, 
Waked in its pebbly bed, 

. When the still shadows fled, 

Gushing, o’erflowing, down tumbling for flight. 


Where does the water flow? Where glides the rill ? 
Now ’neath the forest shade, 
Then in the grassy glade, 
Dancing as freely as child of the hill 
Bright cascades leaping, 
Silver brooks creeping, 
Wearing the mountains and turning the mill. 
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SONG, TO THE WATER. 


Where. does the water dwell, powerful and grand ? 
Here where the ocean foam 
Breaks in its rock-ribbed home, 

Dashing, land-lashing, up-bounding, wrath-spanned ; 
Anon sweetly sleeping 
Soft dimples, o’er creeping 

Like a babe on its mother's breast, soothed by her hand. 


Where smiles the dewdrop the night shadows woo? 
When the young flow’rets dip, 
Leaving each perfumed lip 
Close in the rose’s heart, loving and true ; 
Poised on an emerald shaft, 
Where never sunbeam laughed, 
Deep in the dingle, the beautiful dew. 


Where glows the water pledge, given of old ? 
*Tis dropped down from God’s throne 
Where the shower is gone, 
A chain of pure gems linked with purple and gold ; 
In Eden hues blushing, 
With infinity gushing, 
A line from the book of life, its lore half untold. 


The bright bow of promise, the signet of power, 
The crown of the sky, 
The pathway on high, 
Whence angels bend tous, when darksome clouds lower ; 
Breathing so silently, 
Kindly and truthfally,— 
Oh, their wings for a shield, in the wrath- bearing hour ! 


Then we'll love the threads lacing our beautiful world, 
Tangling the sunbeams, 
Laughing in glorious gleams ; 
The wavelets all dimpled, and spray tresses curled ; 
The tear on the flower’s breast, 
The gem in the ocean’s crest, 
And the ladder of angels by rains drops impearled. 
BLANCHE. 
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LITTLE LAURA. 


Ir ever there lived a completely happy child it was 
little Laura. Her sparkling eyes, her little cherry red 
laughing mouth, her charming steps and her merry laugh, 
all told that her heart was brimful of happiness. With 
the exception of one single cloud,—the death of a pet 
kitten,—her life had been as sunny as were her long 
golden curls. Laura’s father had died when she was a 
little baby, and she was the only child of her mother. 
Dearly did her mother love her, and well did little Laura 
repay that love. It was her greatest pleasure to do all 
that her mother wished ; and when she had learned per- 
fectly her appointed lessons, or had sewed neatly her 
stint and her mother rewarded her with a “ Well done, 
little daughter,” little Laura’s heart would jump for joy, 
and climbing up into her lap, she would throw her 
dimpled littke arms around her mother’s neck and half. 
smother her with kisses. 

Little Laura had two pet canary birds. She called one 
Billy, and the other, Jenny. ‘They knew and loved her, 
for they had been given to her when she was only three 
years old, and she had always petted them. They were 
so tame that when she opened the cage door they would 
come and perch upon her finger, then they would turn 
their pretty littke heads on one side and looking up into 
her face with their bright litle eyes, would chirp as if to 
say “I want some sugar, please give me some sugar.” 
Then little Laura would put sugar on her lips and they 
would eat it. It was a great wonder that they didn’t 
try to eat Laura’s lips too, for they looked just like two 
cherries, and you know that birds love cherries dearly. 
When little Laura would be playing with her great wax 
doll, or while she was sewing, she would very often sing 
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some pretty little songs which her mother had taught her, 
but if she were in the same room with her two canaries 
she would never get through more than the first line with- 
out hearing Billy beginning to sing too at the top of 
his little lungs as if he were determined to show that he 
had a voice as well as his little mistress. 

But the time when little Laura was the happiest was 
when her mother would take her up in her lap and tell 
stories to her as she sometimes would for hours together. 
She would tell her of the little tailor-bird that picks up a 
fallen leaf, and taking a hair or a long blade of grass for 
thread, and using its slender pointed bill as a needle, 
sews the dead leaf on to a growing one to make a nest 
for itself and its little baby birds. And she would tell of 
the nautilus in its beautiful white shell, how it will spread 
out its arms for sails, and be wafted by the wind far over 
the blue ocean. One of little Laura’s favorite stories was 
that of the good elephant which a Hindoo.woman had 
told to take care of her little child, which she placed at 
its feet while she went away ; and when some men tried 
to coax the elephant away from the baby by offering 
sweetmeats, it would not go, but waited till the child’s 
mother came back. Her mother would often tell her of 
the holy Lord Jesus, the Son of God, how he came down 
to earth, and went about healing the sick and doing 
good, and how once when a little girl, the daughter of 
Jairus, had died, and they were all crying around her 
body, Jesus came and took her by the hand and told her 
to arise, and she arose, and he gave her back alive to 
her friends. 

But a great grief was about to fill litthke Laura’s heart 
to overflowing. One day her dear mother was taken ill, 
so very ill that the doctor forbade little Laura’s going 
into the room. At first she wept bitterly and begged to 
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be allowed to see her mother if only for one moment, 
but when she was told that it would make her mother 
worse to see her, she ceased to entreat, but went and sat 
down on the floor just outside of the door of her mother’s 
chamber. Day after day she sat there, perfectly still 
and silent. She did not shed any tears, she did not 
speak, she did not even ask how her mother was, for she 
feared to hear that she was worse, but whenever the 
doctor passed her, entering or coming out of her mother’s 
room, she would lift up her mournful eyes into his face, 
as if mutely entreating him to cure her mother. Day by 
day the poor child’s cheeks grew paler, and her eyes be- 
came more sad and heavy, and as the little hands that lay 
so patiently folded in her lap, gradually wasted away, the 
blue veins shewed distinctly through the transparent 
skin. Poor little Laura ! 

At length one day when the doctor came out of her 
mother’s room he took little Laura up in his arms and, 
kissing her, said, “* Does my little girl want to see her 
mother?” She did not speak, but she looked into his 
face with such a pleading look that the good doctor has- 
tily placed her on the floor and turned away to hide the 
tears that gathered in his eyes, for he knew that her 
mother must die, and his heart ached for the poor little 
child. Telling little Laura to be very quiet, he opened 
the door and she saw—oh! could it be her mother, so 
pale, so thin? lLaura’s heart seemed to choke her. For 
a moment she could neither breathe nor move, the next, 
she had sprung into the arms opened to receive her, and 
was sobbing on her mother’s bosom. Her mother waited 
until Laura’s sobs gradually grew fainter, and her tears 
flowed less abundantly, and then said, ‘* Does my dear 
little daughter remember how often I have told her of 
Heaven, that happy eg where her father has gone 
VOL. V. 
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and where he is waiting for us? Ina few days I shall 
go there.” 

* Oh mamma, dear mamma,” cried little Laura, burst- 
ing afresh into tears, “ don’t go and leave your poor little 
Laura.” | 

** My dear child,” replied her mother, ‘*I must go, for 
God calls me; but although you will not see me, yet I 
shall see you and still watch over and love you; and in 
a few years, if you are good and obey and love your 
Heavenly Father as I have taught you, you also will go 
to Heaven, and we shall never more be parted.” 

But it was in vain at first to attempt to check little 
Laura’s tears. She wept in all the agony of a child’s 
first grief; but as days passed by and she saw her mother 
grow each day more feeble, and listened to her repeated 
assurances that they would be parted but for a little while, 
she gradually became resigned. As the time of separa- 
tion drew near, the affection between mother and child 
appeared to become still more intense. Hour after hour 
would little Laura sit by her mother’s side, fanning her, 
or holding her wasted hand and looking into her face. 
Many words of affectionate counsel did her mother speak 
during these hours, words which sank deep into Laura’s 
heart, and which never were forgotten. 

One afternoon her mother had lain a long time with 
her eyes closed as if she were asleep. Laura was sitting 
by her bedside holding her hand. Suddenly the rays of 
the setting sun illuminated the aparfment and shed a flood 
of golden light upon the portrait of Laura’s father which 
hung opposite. Her mother opened her eyes, they rested 
on the portrait, a sweet smile played over her face ; 
she raised herself slightly and turning to little Laura said 
in a faint voice, ‘ Kiss me, my child.” Laura imprinted 
a long, long kiss upon her lips. Her mother’s eyes gen- 
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tly closed, she sank back upon her pillow—a moment, 
and she was in Heaven. 

That evening after Little Laura had gone to bed,a 
longing seized her to go to her mother. Slipping out of 
bed, she stole softly to the door of her mother’s room, 
opened it, and entered. The curtains were withdrawn 
and the moon shone brightly into the apartment. There 
lay her mother with the same sweet smile upon her lips 
that they wore in life. She looked so placid, so lifelike, 
that little Laura could searecly believe she was not 
sleeping. Long and earnestly did she gaze upon her 
mother’s face, half doubting whether she would not wake 
at length and speak to her, but suddenly the sense of her 
loss, and the feeling of utter desolation rushed over her, 
and climbing upon the bed and nestling close to her 
mother’s side, she wept long and bitterly till she sobbed 
herself to sleep, 

A few days after the death of her mother, Laura was 
sitting in her little chair by the side of the bed which 
used to be her mother’s. The sun was shining brightly 
into the room, and little Laura’s fair hair glistened like 
gold in the light, but there was no light in her heart,— 
she was thinking of her mother. Her canary bird began 
to sing as if trying to cheer her little mistress, but the 
tears rolled down her cheeks as she remembered how 
often she had listened, while sitting in her mother’s lap, 
to his song ; and now she would sit there never again. 
Little Laura hid her face on the bed and wept bitterly. 
Her mother, her own dear mother was dead, was gone, 
and it seemed to her “tas if every thing was nothing.” 
Suddenly the door was opened and a lady, whom she had 
never seen before, entered. ‘+ My dear little Laura, my 
poor little child,” exclaimed the stranger-lady, as she 
took little Laura in her arms and, kissing her, burst 
into tears. The lady’s voice was so kind and her face so 
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sweet that Laura was not afraid, but she sat in her lap 
wondering who she was and why she called her “ dear 
little Laura,” and why she kissed her and wept over her. 
But she ceased to wonder when the lady told her that she 
was her Aunt Mary, of whom she had so often heard 
her mother speak, and that she had come to carry her 
home with her into the country. She told her that she 
would take care of her and love her just as her own 
mother would have done, that her Uncle George should 
be a father to her, and her cousins Charles and Ellen and 
Mary should be her brother and sisters. Little Laura 
thought she should like to go with her Aunt Mary very 
much, but she could not bear to leave her canary birds; 
but her aunt told her that she should take them with her, 
and then she was quite contented to go, 

The next day they started on their journey. Laura's 
future home was a great way off, and she almost thought 
that they never should reach it, but on the evening of the 
fifth day they arrived. She was so sleepy that she was 
carried directly up stairs and put to bed. She slept 
soundly till the next morning, and when she woke up 
she found her Aunt Mary, whom she had already learnt 
to love dearly, waiting to help her dress. When she 
was dressed and had said the little prayer her mother 
had taught her to say every morning and evening, her 
aunt said, “ Now you must see your little cousins.” 

She opened the door and called “ Mary and Ellen,” 
and in bounded two sweet little girls,a year or two 
older than Laura. They threw their arms round little 
Laura, and kissing her, told her how glad they were that 
she had come, and how happy they would be together. 
Little Laura felt sure that she should love her cousins 
very much. : 

After breakfast Mary and Ellen asked little Laura if 
she would like to come and feed the hens with them. 
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She was all ready to go,.so they took a dish full of wet 
Indian meal and went to the barn yard, They scattered 
the meal on the ground and called * Chick, chick, chick.” 
All the hens, as soon as they heard the call, came run- 
ning as fast as they could scamper, some creeping under 
the fence, some fluttering down from the perches, coming 
in short from every direction, apparently as hungry as if 
they had not eaten any thing for a week. Among the 
hens were two pretty little white bantams, with feathers 
growing down on their legs which made them look as if 
they had put on their stockings but had forgotten the 
garters. In another part of the barn yard little Laura 
saw a hen which was shut up in what looked like a 
queerly shaped openwork basket; while there were ever 
so many little yellow chickens running around her. 
Laura asked if the hen had done any thing wrong that 
she was Shut up in that basket, but Mary told her that 
what she called a basket was a hen-coop, and that the 
hen was not put there for punishment but for safe-keep- 
ing. Then they took her to see the little white calf. At 
first she was afraid of it, but when she saw how gently 
it stood and let Ellen and Mary pat its head, she gathered 
courage to come and stroke it, and even to let it lick up 
salt out of her hand. 

They showed her their rabbits, which they kept in a 
pretty little rabbit-house with slats on one side so that 
one could look right in. There was one beautiful little 
rabbit which was all over white except some black spots 
on its head; and instead of having pink eyes like the rest 
of the white rabbits, this one had large hazel eyes just the 
color of little Laura’s. Ellen and Mary declared that 
Laura must have that rabbit, and said that they would 
beg Charles to give it to her, which he did as soon as 
they asked him, for he was a good, kind brother, and 
always did all in his power to please his. sisters. 
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He was very fond of Laura, and used to call her his 
little pet. And pet her he did to her heart’s content. 
Among other things he made a pretty little wagon, just 
large enough for Laura to sit comfortably in, and to this 
wagon he used to harness his great dog, Dash, and make 
him draw Laura about. Dash appeared to be perfectly 
aware that he must not play any tricks, for he used to 
go very gently, and never appeared to have any inclina- 
tion either to tip little Laura out, or to run away with 
her, although he was full of play when out of harness. 
Little Laura used sometimes to make funny mistakes. 
One morning she rushed into the house exclaiming, ‘“* Oh 
Aunt Mary, Ellen and Mary, do come and see this cat 
without any tail and with two wings, sitting up in the 
tree.” All the household, of course, rushed out to see 
this wonderful creature, which turned out to be a large 
cat-owl which had been surprised and blinded by the day- 
light and couldn’t find its way home. It certainly looked 
enough like a cat to excuse her mistake, but it was a long 
time before they ceased to laugh about little Laura’s cat. 
Fall and winter passed away, and the beautiful sum- 
mertime came, but little Laura was not at play by the 
brook or in the fields with her little cousins : she was ill, 
very ill; she was never to get well again. No one felt 
that they could do enough for her. The most beautiful 
flowers, the finest fruits, books and pictures were con- 
tinually brought her. She would faintly smile her 
thanks, but she was too sick and weak to enjoy them. 
Her bed, at her request, had been moved so that she 
could look out of the window. Sometimes when the sun 
was shining brightly, and the air was filled with the fra- 
grance of flowers, and the little birds were singing one 
and all, she would look down wistfully on the fair green 
fields, and the great tears would roll down her cheeks, 
but she never murmured. Dear little Laura ! 
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Her cousin Charles was devoted to her. He would 
take her in his arms and lay her head upon his shoulder, 
aud walk about the room for hours together with her. 
Often she would fall asleep while he was thus walking, 
and as he would look down on the pale cheeks and white 
lips of his little pet, the tears, which he was no longer 
forced to repress for fear of distressing her, would trickle 
down his sunburnt cheeks. He would have given his 
right hand to save her, but her days were numbered, 
She knew that she was going to die, and although she 
had been very happy in her new home, she was willing 
to go, happy that she was so soon to meet her mother. 

Little Laura was lying on her couch. The sun had 
set, and the evening star shone forth brightly as the twi- 
light began to fall. All was still save the rustling of the 
leaves of the trees close to the window. Little Laura 
lay silently watching the beautiful star. No one spoke. 
They knew she was on her death-bed, yet a breathless 
awe hushed every token of grief. It was the hour at 
which she used to sit in her mother’s lap and repeat the 
Lord’s prayer, before going to sleep. She clasped her 
transparent little hands— Our father which art”—The 
sweet, sad tones ceased—the long silken lashes drooped 
upon her cheek—one deep quivering sigh—and little 
Laura was with her Father “ in Heaven.” H. 





A FABLE. 


A suTTERFLy and a bee happening to alight on the 
same rose one bright morning, the possession of so rich a 
prize was for a moment disputed between them: but the 
bee brushing hastily by, began immediately to load him- 
self with the honey, saying to the butterfly, “‘ The useless 
life “you lead is my excuse for treating you without 
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ceremony: my time is precious ; while you have nothing to 
do but play, from morning till night, among the’ gay flow- 
ers.” The bee, when laden with sweets, flew off with the 
busy importance of one who has great affairs on hand. 
The gentle butterfly, unaccustomed to rude treatment, 
hung thoughtfully on the stalk of a rose-bud which grew 
near, and began to lament that she was of so little use in 
the world as to be obliged to endure the reproaches of a 
bee. She had not been long in this sorrowful -posture, 
when.a soft voice saluted her ear, and made her turn in- 
stantly to listen to its silver sound. She could hardly 
think it possible a rose could speak, yet to her great sur- 
prise it addressed her in the following manner. ‘* Mourn 
not, beautiful butterfly, nor fold your purple wings in 
despair, but listen while I repeat to you what was said 
last evening, by a philosopher, who passed this way while 
one of your tribe rested on my bosom. ‘ Beautiful em- 
blem of immortality!’ said he, ‘other insects minister 
in various ways to our earthly comfort ; you lead our 
thoughts to heaven; from the bee we may learn industry 
and skill; you tell us of future glory and happiness, 
when we too shall be raised to a higher state of exis- 
tence, and in the full enjoyment of new powers, forget 
our course of suffering and humiliation.’ Go then, 
beautiful butterfly,” continued the rose, “ spread your 
light wings in the morning sun, and know that to raise 
one thought of love and gratitude in the heart of man to 
his Creator, isa nobler and more precious attainment than 
many works of labor or of skill.” 


Created by the Almighty mind, 

All were for use, and good designed ; 
The insect’s wing, the Tyrian dye, 
The fair green earth, the glorious sky, 
Formed by his power, confess his skill, 
And oft unconscious work his will. 





